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Foreword 


The  stunning  changes  in  the  complexion  of  international  politics  that  began 
late  in  the  decade  of  the  1980s  and  continue  today  will  profoundly  affect  the 
American  military  establishment  as  a  whole,  and  the  US  Air  Force  in  particular. 
Decisions  about  the  future  course  of  the  military  will  be  made  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1990s  which  will  essentially  determine  the  course  of  the  US  Air  Force  well 
into  the  next  century.  Decisions  of  such  importance  require  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  points  of  view. 

This  report  is  one  in  a  special  series  of  CADRE  Pap)ers  which  address  many  of 
the  issues  that  decision  makers  must  consider  when  undertaking  such  momen¬ 
tous  decisions.  The  list  of  subjects  addressed  in  this  special  series  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive,  and  the  treatment  of  each  subject  is  certainly  not  definitive.  However, 
the  Papers  do  treat  topics  of  considerable  importemce  to  the  future  of  the  US  Air 
Force,  treat  them  with  care  and  originality,  and  provide  valuable  insights. 

We  believe  this  special  series  of  CADRE  Papers  can  be  of  considerable  value  to 
policymakers  at  all  levels  as  they  plan  for  the 
so-called  postcontainment  environment. 


DENNIS  M.  DREW.  Col,  USAF 
Director 

Alrpower  Research  Institute 
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Executive  Summary 


A  perceived  decline  of  the  Soviet  tlireat  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  reductions 
in  the  US  defense  budget,  and  changes  in  US-Asian  relations  require  a  fundamen 
tal  reexamination  of  current  and  future  US  security  policy  toward  East  Asia.  The 
region  itself  is  changing  as  the  ideological  causes  of  tensions  decrease,  territorial- 
ethnic-political  squabbles  increase,  and  market  economics  and  political 
liberalization  assert  themselves.  Numerous  proposals  for  future  US  policy  and 
strategy  are  being  discussed — from  insisting  that  our  allies  pay  much  more  fo’" 
defense,  to  keeping  or  relinquishing  bases  in  the  Philippines,  to  phased  US  troop 
reductions,  to  involving  the  Soviets  in  Pacific  arms  control  negotiations.  Some 
of  these  proposals  are  motivated  by  narrow  concerns:  trade  deficits,  the  perceived 
Soviet  decline,  nationalism,  budget  problems,  or  other  special  interests.  Seldom 
do  they  acknowledge  the  large  and  growing  US  stake  in  East  Asia. 

By  contrast,  this  study  argues  that  US  policy  and  strategy  toward  East  Asia 
over  the  next  10  to  15  years  must  be  planned  with  the  whole  spectrum  of  US 
interests  and  East  Asia's  evolving  potential  in  mind.  The  United  States  remains 
East  Asia’s  most  trusted  and  most  powerful  external  influence.  Our  policy  and 
strategy  planning  must  reflect  that  fact. 

Developing  systematic  criteria  for  evaluating  future  US  options  in  East  Asia  is 
part  of  the  challenge.  Long-term  US  policies  must  be  consistent  with  our  global 
security  interests,  maintain  our  access  to  the  region,  ensure  that  we  protect  our 
interests  and  our  friends,  and  ensure  that  we  win  if  it  comes  to  war.  A  second 
challenge  is  to  envision  the  kind  of  East  Asia  we  want  to  see  emerged,  the  trends 
we  want  to  foster,  emd  the  dangers  we  want  to  preclude. 

Accordingly,  this  study  argues  that  it  is  in  the  US  Interest,  as  well  as  that  of 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  to  encourage  these  long-term  trends: 

•  A  quadrilateral  balance  of  power  in  East  Asia  underwritten  by  policies  that 
promote  a  stable  People’s  Republic  of  China,  strengthen  the  US-Japanese 
security  partnership,  reward  the  Soviet  Union  for  constructive  behavior,  and  keep 
the  US  mllltaiy  presence  in  both  Northeast  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  at  very  near 
current  levels. 

•  Big  four  (US,  USSR.  China,  and  Japan)  policies  toward  the  Korean  Peninsula 
that: 

••  end  the  introduction  of  new  offensive  weapons  and  technology  into  both 
Koreas, 

••  emphasize  Korean  force  reductions  and  confidence-building  measures, 

••  prohibit  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  by  either  country,  and 

••  encourage  a  permanent  peace  treaty  between  Seoul  and  Pyongyang  and 
the  admission  of  both  Koreas  into  the  United  Nations. 
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•  Stiong  UN  involvt  iiient  in  a  Cainbcxlian  cease  lire  and  neutraliziilion  tlial 
reduc  es  outside  arms  flows  and  rewards  peacelnl  conipetiiion. 

•  A  broadening  ASEAN  security  role  in  Southeast  Asia,  with  all  ASEAN 
countries  having  comparable  delense  diw'trines  and  equipment  but  no  missile, 
cheni'cal,  biological,  or  nuclear  weapons  and  in  which  the  US  and  Australia 
remain  the  piincipal  external  lacilitators 

••  A  US  arms  control  strategy  that  seeks  verifiable  arms  and  technology 
reductions  on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  a  neutralization  ol  Cambixlia,  and  a 
cap  on  weapons  and  technology  going  to  the  AvSEAN  countries.  I'lie  US 
should  also  be  receptive  to  structural  arms  control  arrangements  b  tween 
the  US  and  the  USSR  in  the  Pacific. 

Given  these  desirable  trends  and  policies,  how  do  the  currently  discussed  I  IS 
piolicy /strategy/ force  options  evaluate  for  benefits  and  risks? 


Major  US  Retrenchment  from  East  Asia 

A  major  US  retrenchment  would  have  US  forces  leave  Northeast  and  vSoutheast 
Asia.  Support  for  retrenchment  nii^.ht  result  from  prolonged  economic  conflicts 
with  Japan  and/or  South  Korea,  irritation  with  Philippine  demands,  or  single¬ 
issue  pressures  in  the  US  Congress.  A  total  US  pullout  would  endanger  East 
Asia’s  future  stability  and  security,  and  it  would  be  inconsistem  with  US  global 
interests. 


Leave  the  Philippines 

A  complete  exit  from  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base  would  leave  the 
US  forces  forward  deployed  only  in  Northeast  Asia  and  Guam.  This  woidd  risk 
Southeast  Asia’s  stability,  reduce  US  deterrent  power,  jeopardize  Indian  Ocean 
access,  and  create  security  vacuums  into  which  Chinese.  Japanese,  or  Soviet 
power  might  enter. 


The  East  Asia  Strategy  Initiative 

Tfic  East  Asia  Strategy  Initiative  (EASI)  is  cunent  US  security  policy.  Under 
EASl.  US  forces  in  East  Asia  will  experience  a  10-percent  reduction  by  1993 
(Phase  1).  “Proportionally  greater  reductions  in  combat  forces"  may  occur  between 
1993  and  1997.  with  further  reductions  up  to  the  year  2u00  “as  circumstances 
permit.”  The  long-term  Implications  of  this  initiative  are  troubling.  US  bombers 
have  already  been  removed  from  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  less  than  7  percent 
of  US  forces  are  now  stationed  there.  If  EASl  is  implemented  past  Phase  1.  US 
deterrence  and  East  Asian  stability  could  well  be  jeopardized. 
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Accelerated  Burden  Sharing 


Burden  sharing  in  East  Asia  is  emphasized  in  current  US  policy.  Certainly  (he 
Japanese  and  the  South  Koreans  can  pay  more:  and  the  Philippines  may  push 
the  US  too  far  in  demanding  compensation  while  also  being  defended.  But  money 
is  onJy  part  of  the  picture.  Maintaining  milltaiy  interoperabilily  and  technical 
interdependence  between  the  US  and  its  allies  also  counts. 


Arms  Control 

As  US-Soviet  tensions  decrease,  other  conflicts  become  more  evident.  US  and 
other  initiatives  could  encourage  solutions. 

•  On  the  Korean  Peninsula — Soviet.  American,  and  Japanese  pressure  on 
Pyongyang  to  forego  nuclear  weapons  could  be  coupled  with  US  removal  of  alleged 
nuclear  weapons  in  South  Korea  while  the  two  Koreas  move  toward  force 
reductions,  a  peace  treaty,  and  admission  to  the  United  Nations. 

•  In  the  Sea  of  Ja[>.ui — ^The  US  could  encourage  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  demilitarize  the  Northern  Territories  while  pledging  “no  increase"  in  our 
military  operations. 

•  In  Indochina — The  US  should  continue  to  support  a  UN-supervised  cease-fire 
as  well  as  free  and  fair  elections  in  Cambodia  while  working  toward  a  demilitariza¬ 
tion  of  the  countiy  and  a  sharing  of  power  in  Phnom  Penh. 

•  In  the  South  China  Sea/Malacca  Straits — Working  witii  ASEAN  and 
Australia,  the  United  States  and  other  arms  suppliers  should  restrict  the 
proliferation  of  military  technology  and  discourage  any  chemical,  biological,  or 
nuclear  weapons  development  in  the  area. 

•  Toward  the  Soviet  Union — ^The  US  could  promote  measures  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  accidental  military  confrontations  and  notify  all  parlies  of  intended 
military  exercises.  Longer-term  measures,  which  would  test  Soviet  sincerity, 
might  involve  reduced  Soviet  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Japan  and  reduced  US 
antisubmarine  warfare  activities  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  or  reductions  in  Sov^iel 
nuclear  attack  submarine  threats  to  US  carrier  battle  groups  in  return  for  reduced 
US  ASW  threats  to  Soviet  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines. 

Careful  consideration  of  the  five  broad  categories  of  US  policy/stiategy/force 
options  just  discussed  suggests  these  near-term  US  actions: 

•  Halt  the  drawdovms  of  the  US  forward  deployed  tioops  in  East  Asia  at  10 
percent  or  em  approximately  14,000-  to  15.000-man  decrease. 

•  Retain  the  US  basing  arrangements  in  the  Philippines  as  long  as  politically 
rnd  operationally  feasible. 

•  Press  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans  for  greater  contributions  to  mutual 
defense. 


•  Promote  arms  control  and  tension  reduction  measures  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  in  Indochina,  and  in  the  South  China  Sea,  while  also  testing  the 
Soviets’  sincerity  on  structural  arms  control. 

Longer-term  US  policies,  planned  as  part  of  a  desired  East  Asian  fuii>re,  should 
encourage  a  quadrilateral  balance  of  power,  an  end  to  the  arms  race  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula  a  neutralization  of  Cambodia,  more  collaborative  ASEAN  security 
arrangements  with  controls  on  weapons,  and  US-Soviet  structural  arms  control 
arrangements  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 


THIS  STUDY  analyzes  future  US  security 
options  in  East  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  region.  The  study  begins  by 
presenting  and  projecting  the  trends  in 
East  Asia,  then  examines  how  US  Inter¬ 
ests  have  influenced  and  are  adapting  to 
those  trends.  Options  for  US 
policy/strategy  are  presented  next,  and 
their  uUlltles  are  evaluated  against  the 
kinds  of  East  Asian  futures  Ihe  United 
States  should  encourage.  The  study  con¬ 
cludes  with  recommendations  for  long¬ 
term  US  security  policy  and  strategy  In 
the  region. 

Regional  Trends  in  East  Asia 

East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  cover 
approximately  one-quarter  of  the  world’s 
land  surface  and  contain  about  one- third 
of  the  world’s  population.  Traditionally 
dominated  by  the  great  continental 
landmass  and  the  population  of  China — 
and  today  the  Chinese  constitute  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  region’s  people — East  Asia 
contains  20  major  countries,  the  Soviet 
Far  East,  and  three  Important  depend¬ 
encies,  for  a  total  of  25  key  political  en¬ 
titles.'  Four  major  countries  most 
Influence  East  Asia;  China,  Japan,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
China  Is  the  heart  of  East  Asia,  and  her 
massive  size,  population,  and  cultural- 
political  impact  are  felt  throughout  the 
region.  However,  China’s  long-term 
poliUcal/economic  stability  cannot  be  as¬ 
sumed.  Japan  is  East  Asia’s  premier 


economic  power,  with  trade  and  invest¬ 
ment  Influence  evident  across  the  region. 
But  her  possible  future  poUtlcal/milltaiy 
role  and  degree  of  autonomy  concerns 
Asia.  The  United  States’  strategic  stake 
In  the  area  Is  supported  by  prominent 
political,  economic,  and  military  Inter¬ 
ests.  Nevertheless,  the  longevity  and 
scope  of  the  future  US  military  presence 
in  the  area  Is  under  reexamination.  The 
Soviet  Union,  with  Its  sizable  territorial 
and  military  presence  in  the  area,  lacks 
economic  influence  and  political  accep¬ 
tance  in  East  Asia — dlfflculties  Moscow  is 
energetically  seeking  to  overcome.  And 
there  are  other  important  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  several 
ASEAN  countries — ^particularly  Thailand, 
Singapore,  and  Indonesia.  All  these 
smaller  states  are  showing  vibrant 
market  economic  systems  and  estab¬ 
lished  or  emerging  democratic  polities. 

Security  Transformations: 
Less  Ideology.  More  Territorial 
and  Ethnic  Problems 

E/AST  Asia  remains  a  heavily  armed 
region:  seven  of  the  world’s  largest 
military  establishments  (China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Japan,  the  two  Koreas, 
Vietnam,  and  the  United  States)  operate 
here.  Large  armed  forces  in  Asia  reflect 
in  part  a  legacy  of  war  and  conflict.  In 
this  century.  East  Asia  has  seen  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  China  and  Its  descent  into  civil 
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war;  the  rise  of  Japanese  mllltarlsin  and 
colonialism;  Japan’s  Invasion  of  China. 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Western  Pacific 
during  WWIl;  the  Korean  War;  and  three 
Indochina  wars.  Other  violent  conflicts 
have  occurred  In  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia.  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  Cur¬ 
rently,  there  are  armed  struggles  In  the 
Philippines,  Cambodia,  and  Burma,  and 
there  Is  still  no  peace  treaty  between  the 
two  Koreas. 

At  the  strategic  military  level,  three 
East  Aslan  players — the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  China — deploy 
nuclear  weapons  In  the  region.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  tactical  nuclear  systems,  the 
Soviets  also  station  about  490  Intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM)  and  24 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBN) 
In  their  Far  Eastern  territories.  The 
Chinese  deploy  eight  ICBMs,  60  Inter¬ 
mediate-range  ballistic  missiles  (IRBM), 
and  one  SSBN,  In  Asia.  The  United  States 
keeps  about  eight  SSBNs  as  well  as  two 
or  three  aircraft  carriers  on  station  In  the 
Western  Padflc.  We  also  have  targeted  a 
portion  of  our  ICBM  fleet  against  Soviet 
targets  in  Asia  and  are  reported  to  store 
tactical  nuclem  weapons  In  South  Korea 
and  with  the  Seventh  Fleet.*  All  three 
countries  also  deploy  major  conventional 
military  forces  in  East  Asia.  Additionally, 
Moscow  and  Washington  have  provided 
some  of  their  most  sophisticated  conven¬ 
tional  military  systems  to  allies  and 
clients  in  the  area;  Vietnam.  North 
Korea,  South  Korea,  Japan,  and  selected 
ASEAN  countries.*  Despite  recent  Soviet 
and  American  force  drawdowns,  both 
sides  continue  to  replace  1960s  and 
1970s  equipment  with  1980s  and  1990s 
systems  and  to  provide  friends  with  the 
same;  Soviet  MlG-29s  and  Su-27s,  and 
American  F-16s,  are  prominent  ex¬ 
amples.'* 

Nevertheless,  the  area  also  shows  tan¬ 
gible  signs  of  tension  reduction.  The 
Soviets  and  the  Vietnamese  have  extri¬ 
cated  their  regular  forces  from  their 


respective  quagmires  In  Afghanistan  and 
Cambodia.  The  two  Korean  governments 
are  talking  to  each  other  about  reducing 
tensions  on  the  peninsula  although  no 
actual  force  reductions  have  occurred. 
China's  armed  forces  have  been  reduced 
by  one-quarter  over  the  past  five  years. 
And  the  Soviets  have  drawn  down  forces 
In  Mongolia,  along  the  Slno-Sovlet  bor¬ 
der,  and  In  Vietnam,  although  not  yet  on 
the  Northern  Territories  adjacent  to  the 
Japanese  Island  of  Hokkaido*  or  In  the 
Soviet  strategic  bastion  In  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  And  modernization  Is  comp>en- 
satlng  for  the  retirement  of  older  equip¬ 
ment.  As  a  1990  Rand  Corporation  study 
observed.  The  Soviets  seem  very  unlikely 
to  jeopardize  their  core  regional  security 
Interests,  especially  protection  of  Soviet 
nuclear  and  maritime  assets  deployed  In 
and  around  the  Sea  of  Japan;  barring 
Sovlet-Amerlcan  agreements,  this  may 
Impose  limits  on  future  Soviet  force 
reductions,  especially  Moscow’s  highly 
capable  air  and  naval  assets  arrayed 
against  the  United  States  and  Japan.”® 

In  the  absence  of  major  arms  reduc¬ 
tions  In  Asia  to  date  by  Moscow  and 
Washington,  the  patterns  of  tension  and 
conflict  In  East  Asia  have  reverted  to  more 
traditional  forms;  the  continuing  stand¬ 
off  In  Korea,  and  the  civil  wars  and 
dlssldence  suppression  or  counterin¬ 
surgency  campaigns  In  Burma.  Cam¬ 
bodia,  the  Philippines,  Tibet,  Irian  Jaya, 
and  Papua  New  Guinea.  Territorial 
problems  also  continue  on  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  border,  between  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  between  the  Burmese 
government  and  Its  ethnic  minorities. 
And  other  territorial  disputes  have  risen 
to  new  prominence:  In  the  Paracel  Is¬ 
lands,  which  Vietnam  claims  but  China 
occupies:  and  in  the  Spratly  Island  area, 
which  Is  occupied  by  Vietnamese, 
Taiwanese,  Chinese.  Malaysian,  and 
Ffllplno  forces.  In  short,  the  patterns  of 
conflict  In  East  Asia  are  shifting  from 
ideological  to  territorial  and  ethnic. 
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Market  Economics 

The  economic  structure  of  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  continues  to  move  toward 
market  systems,  with  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions — particularly  in  China  where, 
since  the  June  1989  Tiananmen  Square 
debacle,  central  plaimers  have  been 
predominating  while  the  economy  stag¬ 
nates.  Vibrant  market  economies  con¬ 
tinue  to  perform  well  in  South  Korea, 
Singapore,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  and 
Taiwan.^  Japan’s  phenomenal  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  (GNP),  which  constitutes 
over  half  of  East  Asia's  productivity.® 
doubled  in  the  past  six  years.  The  Philip¬ 
pines,  recovering  from  20  years  of  the 
Marcos  regime’s  economic  kleptocracy. 
shows  a  GNP  growth  of  about  6  percent. 
Even  traditional  socialist  economies  like 
those  of  Vietnam  and  North  Korea  have 
seen  some  limited  foreign  Investment  and 
relaxation  of  central  controls.  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  zind  Singapore  are  leading 
the  growth  rates  while  Japan’s  GNP, 
trade,  gind  investment  policies  remain  the 
most  critical  economic  factors  influencing 
the  region.  The  total  GNP  of  East  Asia 
and  the  Western  Pacific  was  estimated  to 
be  $4.3  trillion  in  1990-91,  up  from  $2.61 
trillion  in  1987-88.^  At  a  conservative 
7-percent  growth  rate,  the  region’s  GNP 
will  be  about  $8  trillion,  or  40  percent  of 
global  productivity,  by  the  year  2000. 

East  Asia’s  mounting  economic 
engagement  with  other  regions  is  also 
remarkable.  For  example,  two-way 
US/Pacific  trade  reached  over  $300  bil¬ 
lion  in  1989  and  has  been  growing  at 
about  8  percent  per  year.'”  At  that 
growth  rate,  US-Pacific  trade  could  push 
$600  billion  by  the  year  2000 — ^an  ex¬ 
traordinary  contrast  to  ttny  Soviet  trade 
in  the  area. '  ‘  However,  the  size  of  the  US 
trade  deficit  with  East  Asia,  a  majority  of 
it  accountable  to  imports  from  Japan, 
continues  to  create  serious  political 
problems. 


Political  Liberalization 

The  third  major  trend  In  East  Asia,  a 
political  one.  is  also  generally  encourag¬ 
ing:  The  politics  of  Asian-Pacific 
countries  continue  evolving  toward  mul¬ 
tiparty  practices  and  more  freedom  as 
generational  changes  and  leadership  suc¬ 
cessions  occur.  Soutli  Korea  and  the 
Philippines  are  the  most  prominent 
recent  examples,  although  the  emergence 
of  true  democracy  in  both  countries  is 
under  challenge  from  the  far  right;  in  the 
Philippines,  from  the  far  left  as  well.  The 
Republic  of  China  government  on  Taiwan 
now  has  a  confident  political  opposition — 
and  martial  law  has  been  terminated 
there.  Japan.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  are.  of  course,  full  democracies. 
Singapore  and  Malaysia,  despite  some 
recent  slippage,  have  relatively  open 
political  systems.  Thailand’s  political 
stability  and  economic  competitiveness 
remain  hostage  to  a  military  veto.  In¬ 
donesia.  while  still  an  authoritarian 
state,  is  showing  signs  of  more  open 
political  competition.  B*’mia,  however,  is 
a  tragic  case:  courageouw  ■  aders  and 
students  have  stormed  the  barricades  of 
army/regime  power  only  to  be  repressed. 

Among  the  East  Asian  Marxist- 
Leninlst  states,  we  see  limited  variations 
of  Gorbachev’s  perestroika  and  glasnost. 
China  is  still  stalled  in  a  pxjst-Tlananmen 
Square  period  of  repression;  but  in  Mon¬ 
golia.  the  traditional  Communist  party 
has  weakened.  Stirrings  of  a  multiparty 
system  are  evident  in  Vietnam,  although 
the  leadership  is  badly  fragmented.  Even 
North  Korea,  so  long  locked  into  Kim  11 
Sung’s  totalitarianism,  is  seeking  greater 
contact  with  the  West.  The  North 
Koreans  are  talking  to  South  Koreans 
about  trade  and  reunification,  and  they 
are  negotiating  a  normalization  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Japan.  Nevertheless,  strong 
central  controls  remain  the  political  norm 
in  East  Asia’s  Marxist  states:  perhaps  the 
best  we  can  anticipate  in  the  future  are 
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mixed  or  “authoritarian-pluralist"  sys¬ 
tems.*^ 

To  summarize  East  Asia's  regional 
trends:  the  security  situation  shows  a 
relaxation  of  Ideological  confrontations  as 
traditional  territorial  and  ethnic- political 


Issues  become  more  prominent; 
economic  systems  continue  to  evolve 
toward  market  practices  although 
government  Intervention  often  remains 
strong;  and  political  pluralism  and 
democracy  are  growing  stronger. 
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Chapter  2 


United  States  Interests 


THE  United  States  has  been  Involved  with 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  since  the  1780s. 
when  our  commercial  ships  Joined  Into 
the  China  trade.  However,  we  did  not 
begin  to  supplement  those  early 
economic  Interests  with  military  and 
IJoUtlcal  Interests  and  obligations  until 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  when  our 
Pacific  territorial  acquisitions  began. 
These  acquisitions,  followed  by  the  1898 
war  with  Spain,  catapulted  the  United 
States  Into  a  strategic  role  In  Asia — a  role 
that  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  1898  war  with  Spain,  and 
America's  colonization  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  added  strategic  interests  and 
responsibilities  to  what  had  been  largely 
economic  Involvement  In  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region.  The  Philippines  became 
the  furthest  western  tJirust  of  US  power 
across  the  Pacific.  It  had  begun  over  one 
hundred  years  earlier  with  the  China 
trade,  emd  had  accelerated  after  1854 
when  Commodore  Perry  “opened”  Japan 
for  American  trade.  As  US  trade  with 
East  Asia  burgeoned,  so  did  our  territorial 
acquisitions  in  the  Pacific:  Alaska  (1867^ 
Midway  Island  (1887),  Hawaii,  the  Philli-- 
plnes,  and  Guam  (1898).  Wake  Island 
(1899).  and  American  Samoa  (1900).' 
Washington  backed  up  these  new  Inter¬ 
ests  with  naval  power,  ports,  and  amty 
garrisons  on  these  territories  that 
stretched  out  Into  the  Western  Pacific. 
And  In  three  major  wars — WWII.  Korea, 
and  Vietnam — those  facilities  proved 
critical  to  US  efibrts.  By  1991  the  United 
States  was  doing  over  $320  billion  In 
tw'o-way  trade  with  East  Asia  and  the 


Pacific,  approximately  35  percent  more 
tlian  Its  trade  with  Western  Europe  and 
three  times  the  volume  of  US-Latin 
American  trade.* 


From  Interests  to 
Policies/Strategies  of  Balance 
of  Power  and  Containment 

The  final  US  Interest  In  East  Asia,  en¬ 
couraging  democracy,  emerged  duiinj- 
our  Philippine  acquisition,  but  did  not 
become  prominent  in  American 
diplomacy  until  after  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  idealistic  "Fourteen  Points" 
proposal  of  1917  and  the  Versailles  peace 
treaty,  which  ended  World  War  I  In  June. 
1919.  Making  the  world  “safe  for 
democracy”  and  creating  a  “balance  of 
power”  In  East  Asia,  the  US  supported 
decolonization  in  tlie  region  and  later  op¬ 
posed  Japanese  fascism  and  aggression. 
However,  after  WWII,  when  Cornnninlst 
revolutions  threatened  governments 
friendly  lo  the  United  States  and  the 
stability  of  the  region,  US  “balance  of 
power”  notions  translated  into  a  strategy 
of  “containing"  those  revolutions:  and 
Washington  supported  anti-Comniunist 
authoritj  ilan  governments  of  the  right  as 
buffers  against  the  Chinese,  the  North 
Koreans,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  the 
Soviets. 

With  some  inevitable  inconsistencies, 
US  balance  of  power  and  containment 
policies  In  Asia  saw  Washing. on  opposing 
any  major  destabllizaMc  n  or  rciurange- 
ment  of  power  In  the  region.  Thus,  under 
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President  Theodore  (“Teddy”)  Roosevelt, 
the  US  arbitrated  an  end  to  the  1904-05 
war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  In  1917. 
US  troops  went  Into  Vladivostok  to  sup¬ 
port  stability  operations  during  the  Bol¬ 
shevik  revolution.  As  Japanese  power 
grew,  the  US  sought  to  restrain  Japanese 
armaments  with  the  Washington  Naval 
Treaty  In  1922.  We  opposed  Japanese 
aggression  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
sought  to  arrange  a  *  loalltlon  government 
in  Clilna  after  WWli.  worked  to  contain 
the  Chinese  Communists  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s.  and  opposed  North  Korean 
and  North  Vietnamese  aggression  In  the 
1950s.  1960s,  and  1970s.  Recently,  the 
US  has  supported  a  United  Nations 
proposal  for  elections  and  a  coalition 
government  in  Cambodia. 

Searching  for  a 
Post-Containment  Rationale 

Today,  in  the  so-called  posl-cold  war 
era  of  the  1990s.  the  Soviet  threat  In  Asia 
Is  believed  to  have  diminished.^  Never¬ 
theless  the  US  still  pursues  its  interests 
and  seeks  to  promote  stability  In  East 
Asia.  The  problem,  states  Richard 
Solomon,  the  assistant  secretary  of  state 
lor  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  Is  that 
the  “new  [global]  economic  and  political 
realities  have  yet  to  be  institutionalized  in 
the  emerging  international  order  of  the 
coming  century.  And  as  this  process  un¬ 
folds  in  Asia.  It  will  be  shaped  by  the 
region’s  unique  political  rhythm,  its  own 
history,  cultural  diversity,  and  particular 
geopolitical  architecture."''  Not  surpris¬ 


ingly.  there  has  been  a  search  for  a  new 
vocabulary  to  describe  our  Aslan  policies 
and  strategy. 

If  “containment"  Is  no  longer  an  ap¬ 
propriate  descriptor,  or  an  overarching 
framework,  what  should  be  the  sub¬ 
stitute?  Given  that  the  United  States  is 
still  generally  seen  as  a  nontlireatening 
and  stabilizing  Influence  In  East  Asia'' 
and  that  our  Interests  have  not  reduced 
in  the  region,  how  do  we  Justify  and  codlly 
our  continued  engagement  in  the  area? 
Assistant  Secretary  Solomon  argued  In 
an  October  1990  speech  that  the  US 
should  be  seen  as  the  “balancing  wheel" 
of  East  Asia.  First,  Solomon  emphasized, 
“Asia  is  evolving  toward  a  multipolar  pat¬ 
tern  of  power  relations";  second,  “the  core 
of  Aslan  security  has  been,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  the  US-Japan  security 
relationship";  and  third,  "no  power  other 
than  the  US  is  now  able  or  welcome  to 
play  the  role  of  regional  balancer."**  While 
a  variety  of  labels  can  summariz.e  why 
continued  US  militaiy,  economic,  and 
political  engagement  with  East  Asia  is 
necessary.^  one  label  that  clearly  fits  the 
region's  emerging  trends  and  is  com¬ 
patible  with  US  Interests  is  “stability  and 
prosperity."  Thus  the  US  must  stay 
militarily  involved  in  the  region  to  help 
ensure  the  kind  of  stability  that  under¬ 
writes  and  safeguards  economic 
prosperity  and  maturing  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions.  As  an  April  1990  Defense 
Department  study  staled,  “A  diminution 
of  U.S.  commitment  to  [Asia’s]  regional 
stability,  whether  perceived  or  real,  would 
create  a  security  vacuum  that  other 
major  players  would  be  tempted  or  com¬ 
pelled  to  flll."'* 


Notes 


1 .  Julius  W.  Pratt,  A  History  of  United  Slates 
Fondgn  Policy  [New  Yorii:  Prentlce-llall,  liir.,  1965), 
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with  Spain,  and  die  Treaty  of  F’arls  of  lO  December 
1898,  the  United  States  obtained  the  territories  of 
the  Plilllppines,  Guam,  and  I’uerto  Rico,  as  well  as 


predominant  rights  In  Cuba,  plus  a  payment  of  $20 
million  from  Spain. 

2.  In  1987  the  figure  was  $240  billion  for  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  compared  lo  $1 70  billion  for  f^urope. 
International  Monetary  Fund  data  as  <ited  by  June 
Teufel  Dreyer,  “Regional  .Secuiily  In  Asia  and  the 
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Dreyer  (Washington.  Washington  Institute 
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(l^ondon:  Routledge,  1990).  .53. 
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University  of  California.  Graduate  School  of  Inter¬ 
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5.  Former  Soviet  foreign  minister  Shevardnadze 
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regional  perception:  "No  single  country,  however 
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Chapter  3 


US  Presence  and  Deployment 


AT  THE  end  of  WWII,  the  United  States 
was  the  predominant  power  on  the  Asian- 
Pacific  rim,  a  position  the  US  held,  not 
without  challenge,  for  about  25  years.  In 
the  words  of  a  1990  Defense  Department 
report; 

Our  national  security  objectives  centered  on 
defending  American  territory  as  far  forward  as 
possible,  containing  the  Soviet  Union  and 
protecting  strategic  allies.  Our  military  strategy 
to  accomplish  these  objectives,  dictated  largely 
by  time-distance  factors,  has  been  to  forward 
deploy  forces  to  permanent  base  Infrastructures, 
primarily  In  Japan.  Korea  and  the  Philippines. 
We  have  complemented  our  presence  through 
the  development  of  strategic  security  relation¬ 
ships.  ^ 

For  the  most  part,  US  strategy  to 
secure  these  objectives  has  been  success¬ 
ful.  The  Soviets,  partly  because  of  their 
Incompetence  and  the  Imbalance  in  their 
Instruments  of  Influence,  have  been  con¬ 
tained.  No  new  war  has  occurred  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  the  Vietnamese  did 
not  invade  Thailand,  and  East  Asia  shows 
remarkable  economic  growth.  US 
involvement  and  strategy  in  the  Second 
Indochina  War,  a  tragic  exception  to 
American  successes  in  Asia,  reduced  fu¬ 
ture  US  willingness  to  commit  mllltaiy 
forces  in  certain  situations.  But  major 
new  factors  are  complicating  future  US 
strategy  in  Asia.  They  include  the 
region’s  nationalism  and  prosperity,  US 
budgetary  constraints,  and  a  reluctance 
In  some  areas  to  host  as  many  US  forces 
as  In  the  past. 

Despite  a  reluctance  to  host  large  US 
forces,  numerous  Asian-Pacific  govern¬ 
ments  signal  a  desire  for  the  US  to  stay 
militarily  involved  In  the  region.  Since 


the  completion  of  US  troop  witfidrawals 
from  South  Vietnam  in  1973  (at  the  war  s 
height,  the  US  had  855,000  troops  in 
East  Asia),  the  US  forward-based  force  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific  (includ¬ 
ing  Guam)  has  been  about  145,000  per¬ 
sonnel  on  shore  and  alloat,  less  than  7 
percent  of  total  US  armed  forces.^  The 
American  military  presence  has  been 
concentrated  at  three  main  geographic 
points  In  the  Pacific.  The  first  leg  of  this 
triangle,  Hawaii,  is  the  point  through 
which  slgnlflcanl  US  military  and  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  moves  to  the  Western 
Pacific.  Hawaii  also  hosts  the  senior  US 
military  commands  for  the  Asian-Pacific 
region:  USCINCPAC  Headquarters  at 
Camp  H.  M.  Smith,  Pacific  Fleet  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Pacific  Air  Force 
Headquarters  at  Hickam  AFB.  and  US 
Arniy  Pacific  Headquarters  at  Schofield 
Barracks.  The  second  leg  of  the  US 
military  triangle  in  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  is  Northeast  Asia,  where  American 
facilities  in  Japan  and  Korea  position  us 
close  to  or  opposite  the  Communist 
regimes  which  have  been  our  traditional 
concern.  CriUcal  here  are  US  Seventh 
Fleet  Headquarters  at  Yokosuka  Naval 
Base.  Fifth  Air  Force  at  Yokota  AB, 
Seventh  Air  Force  at  Osan  AB,  and  2d 
Infantry  Division  at  Camp  Casey.  Tire 
third  leg  of  our  regional  military  presence 
Is  Southeast  Asia,  where  there  are  critical 
US  facilities  in  the  Philippines,  principal¬ 
ly  at  Clark  AB  and  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base, 
and  where  military  exercises  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  Philippines  and  in  other 
ASEAN  countries:  for  example,  Thailand 
and  Singapore.  These  arrangements 
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have  allowed  the  United  States  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stabilizing  presence  In  the  South 
China  Sea  while  also  projecting  power 
Into  the  Indian  Ocean,  across  which  Is 
strung  the  oil  lifeline  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Asia's  most  productive  economies. 
(A  fourth,  less  obvious,  but  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  leg  is  Australia,  another  US  treaty 
ally,  whose  military  facilities  allow  the  US 
to  monitor  potential  adversaries’  strategic 
assets.) 

This  basic  triangular  structure  of 
American  force  deployments  gives  the  US 
a  forward  presence  in  East  Asia's  Nortli- 


east  Asian  and  Southeast  Aslan  comers 
with  backup  and  resupply  at  the  mid- 
Pacific  in  Hawaii.  US  forces  in  the  Philip- 
plnes/Southeast  Asia  can  reinforce  our 
forces  in  Northeast  Asia  and  out  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  our  Japanese-  and 
Korean-based  assets  can  reinforce  the 
Philippines,  the  South  Clilna  Sea.  or  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Hawaii  is  the  ultimate  US 
fallback  point  as  well  as  the  communica¬ 
tions  hub  and  major  supply  de|Kil  for  the 
whole  Asian-Pacific  region.  Guam,  in  the 
northern  Marianas,  is  also  a  fallback 
point  for  US  forces. 


Notes 


1.  Department  of  Defense,  “A  Strategic- 
Framework  for  the  Asian  Pacific-  Ihm;  Lcxiklng 
Toward  the  2 1st  Century."  Report  to  Congress, 
Department  of  Defense,  April  1990.  2.  also  referred 
to  as  the  E^t  Asia  Strategy  Initiative  (EASI) 


2.  In  1990  there  were  143.000  US  military  jrer 
sonnet  forward  deployed  In  East  Asia.  8.000  of 
whom  were  on  Guam.  Ibid..  S. 
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Chapter  4 


Future  US  Policy/Strategy /Force  Options 


GIVEN  Defense  Department  budget  con¬ 
straints.  the  widely  shared  perception  of 
a  iecllnlng  Soviet  threat,  and  an  emerg¬ 
ing  multipolar  Asian- Pacific  region,  alter¬ 
native  US  policy,  strategy,  and  force 
options  for  the  Pacific  are  being  dis¬ 
cussed. 

The  rapid  changes  underway  In  the  Pacific  basin 
have  spurred  greater  altcntlon  to  fomiulatlng  a 
viable  American  security  strategy  beyond  the 
year  2000.  The  need  Is  not  necessarily  for  a  new 
grand  design  or  <oinprehenslve  security  struc¬ 
ture  (neither  has  existed  In  the  Pacific  In  the 
past),  but  for  crafting  a  security  role  appropriate 
to  the  regional  conditions  the  United  States 
seems  likely  to  face,  and  to  secure  the  Interests 
that  derive  from  these  conditions. ' 

The  US  goal  for  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  was  articulated  tn  mid- 1990  by 
the  US  Commander  in  Chief  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand  (USCINCPAC).  Adm  Huntington 
Hardlsty;  “Our  overall  goal  Is  to  provide 
a  security  umbrella  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  under  which  U.S.  national  Inter¬ 
ests  can  be  protected,  democracies  can 
flourish,  free  trade  and  commerce  can 
prosper  and  basic  human  rights  can  be 
preserved."  More  specifically,  US¬ 
CINCPAC  seeks: 

•  In  peacetime  to  influence  the  area 

•  In  crisis  to  deter  aggression 

•  In  war  to  terminate  in  a  position 
favorable  to  the  US.^ 

To  help  achieve  these  goals,  US  Pacific 
strategy  has  focused  on  forward  deploy¬ 
ment  and  strong  alliances.  As  the 
Defense  Department  pointed  out  In  an 
April  1990  assessment,  the  principal  ele¬ 
ments  of  US  strategy  have  been  “forward 


deployed  forces,  overseas  bases,  and 
bilateral  security  arrangements."^ 

However,  congressional  budget  cuts 
and  new  political  realities  are  inducing 
changes  In  the  US  military  position  In 
East  Asia.  First  announced  by  Defense 
Secretary  Cheney  in  Tokyo  in  February 
1990.  the  United  States  began  Im¬ 
plementing  a  force  deployment  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  region — principally  a  reduced 
US  military  presence — referred  to  as 
EASE  Concurrent  with  EASl's  first  phase 
(a  10- percent  drawdown  of  US  forces  in 
Asia)  was  another  development  forced 
upon  Die  Air  Force  and  US  ix)llcy  by 
congressional  budget  cuts:  the  removal 
of  all  B-52s  from  Guam.  By  (he  fall  of 
1990,  that  retraction  was  complete  and 
the  United  States,  unlike  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese,  had  no  strategic  bombers 
left  In  East  Asia. 

Criteria  for 
Evaluating  Options 

All  these  changes  have  prompted 
numerous  competing  schemes  on  how  US 
military  power  and  commitment  In  Asia 
should  look  over  tlie  next  10  to  15  years. 
It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  develop  sys¬ 
tematic  criteria  by  which  tlie  proposals 
may  be  evaluated.  Because  whal  occurs 
tn  one  region  affects  other  regions,  the 
first  criterion  we  offer  is  whether  tlie  op¬ 
tion  is  consistent  with  US  global  security 
interests.  For  example,  does  a  given  op¬ 
tion  for  East  Asia  violate  either  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  or  the  US  "neither 
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confirm  nor  deny"  nuclear  policy?  Does 
it  preclude  or  erode  the  US  “swing 
strategy,"  whereby  we  can  reinforce  our 
presence  in  one  region  from  another? 

A  second  criterion  is  wliether  the 
proposal  maintains  US  access  to  the 
region.  US  access  to  East  Asia  can  be 
measured  in  various  ways:  use  of  in¬ 
digenous  bases  and  military  facilities; 
storing  munitions  and  war  supplies — 
such  as  oil  and  gas — in  an  East  Asian 
country;  regular  training  exercises  with 
Asian  militaries:  and  so  forth. 

A  third  criterion  is  whether  the  option 
promotes  stability.  Any  US  initiative  that 
creates  security  vacuums  or  unproduc¬ 
tive  political  or  economic  stresses  in  East 
Asia,  or  encourages  arms  races,  or 
prompts  unilateral  military  buildups  by 
Japan  or  other  countries,  would  be  de¬ 
stabilizing. 

Other  criteria  involve  does  it  deter  war 
and,  if  deterrence  falls,  could  the  US 
prevail  in  war  on  favorable  terms'? 
Criteria  can  always  change  or  be  refined. 
What  Is  Important  is  that  some  sys¬ 
tematic  standards  be  used  to  make  l  i- 
formed  Judgments  about  the  proposals. 
Otherwise,  policy  and  strategy  will  be 
vulnerable  to  politically  expedient,  even 
whimsical,  schemes  that  are  likely  to 
have  damaging  effects. 


US  Options  in  East  Asia 

Xhe  many  proposals,  schemes,  and 
suggestions  for  future  US  policy  and 
strategy  in  East  Asia  can  be  gr<  tiped  into 
several  broad  options.  Not  all  of  these 
options  are  mutually  exclusive,  but  we 
have  divided  them  into  five  broad 
categories  for  purposes  of  clarity.  Ilie 
first  category  focuses  on  current  US 
policy — a  10-percent  force  reduction 
under  EASl.  Two  other  options  Invulve  a 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines 
or  from  Northeast  Asia  as  well  as  the 


PliilippLnes.  Two  tinal  options  ret;  in  the 
US  forward  presence  in  both  Northeast 
Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  but  inctude  new 
bui den  sharing  or  arms  control  initia- 
tls  cs. 

Option  1:  East  Asia  Strategy  Initia¬ 
tive.  As  armounced  In  February  19tK) 
and  elaborated  in  the  Defense 
Department  s  April  1990  Report  to  Con¬ 
gress.  EASl  Is  current  US  security  poli'y 
toward  Asia.  With  143  000  US  military 
personnel  forward  deployed  in  East  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  in  spring  1990,’  'he 
Defense  Department  is  Implementing  an 
Initial  10-percent  force  reduction  !>>'  the 
start  of  1993.  The  basic  triangular  struc¬ 
ture  ('<  our  Pacific  deployments  is 
retained,  although  the  US  military 
presence  in  the  Philippines  is  being 
reduced  as  a  result  of  negotiations  with 
Manila  and  volcanic  damage  to  Clark  Air 
Base.  EASl  keeps  all  US  treaty  corntnil- 
nrents  in  the  Asian-Paclllc  region. 

The  details  of  Defense  Se«rclary 
Cheney  s  plan  call  for  a  first -phase  (1  to 
3years)  reduction  of  14,000  to  15.000  US 
military’  personnel  in  East  Asia  by 
Jani:ary  1993.  About  half,  or  7.000 
(.5.000  Army  and  2.000  Air  Force  |h*i  son- 
nel)  will  come  out  of  South  Korea.  In 
general,  the  US  will  shill  h  oni  a  leailing 
to  a  s  ipporilng  role"  in  Korea:  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  is  expected  to 
underwrite  more  of  the  costs  involved  irr 
maintaining  US  hoops  in  Korea.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  US  troops  in  Japan,  mainly  on 
Okinawa,  will  be  redirced  by  .5,000  to 
6.000.  and  more  Okinawa  facilities  will 
revert  to  Japan.  Finally,  negotiations 
with  the  Philippines  point  to  at  least 
another  2.000-rnarr  reduetton  there  and 
possibly  more. ^  Second-  and  tiiird-phase 
force  reductions  under  EASl.  while  rrot 
specific  In  details,  are  described  as 
“proportionately  greater  reductions  in 
combat  forces"  between  1993  and  1996 
with  still  more  reductions  possible  fje- 
tween  1997  and  2000  “as  circumstances 
permit."  It  would  all  seem  to  jxilnt  to  force 
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levels  eventually  dropping  to  under 
100.000.® 

Option  2:  Leave  the  Philippines.  A 

further  extension  of  EASl.  this  option 
involves  the  eventual  loss  of  US  naval 
facilities  at  Subic  Bay  as  well  as  every¬ 
thing  at  Clark  Air  Base.  Concurrent  with 
EASl.  this  option  could  produce  a  30-  to 
35-percent  reduction  In  US  Ibrces  in  the 
East  Asian  region  (from  143.000  forward 
deployed  forces  to  perhaps  110.000) — 
and  neither  Singapore  nor  Thailand,  nor 
Australia  for  that  Tiatter.  could  take  up 
the  slack  If  the  whole  US  presence  in  the 
Philippines  was  lo...^.  However,  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  force  presence  on  Guam  mlghl 
partially  offset  Thai  and  Singapore 
problems.  Mount  Plnatubo’s  eruption 
accelerated  the  EASI-scheduled 
redeplojmient  to  Alaska  of  die  US  c  bat 
fighter  wing  at  Clark  Air  Base  in  the 
Philippines.  This  option  also  assumes 
loss  of  access  to  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base 
as  well,  whether  by  lns>stence  of  the 
Manila  government  or  by  pressure  from 
the  US  Congress  or  public.  Option  2 
would  thus  eliminate  tlie  Southeast  Asia 
leg  of  our  basing  structure  in  East  Asia, 
leaving  the  US  dependent  on  Northeast 
Asia  and  Hawatl/Guam  facilities. 

Option  3:  Accelerated  Burden  Shar¬ 
ing.  As  EASl  points  out.  burden  sharing 
is  an  emphasis  in  US  security  policy  In 
East  Asia.  However,  an  accelerated  bur¬ 
den-sharing  effort  could  represent  a 
major  option  in  its  own  right.  The 
Japanese  argue  tliat  they  already  pick  up 
over  40  percent  of  US  military  costs  In 
their  islands  while  also  compensating 
local  communities  for  the  disruption 
caused  by  US  forces.^  Tfie  South  Koreans 
imply  a  20-  to  25-percent  figure.  In  con¬ 
trast.  the  US  pays  the  Filipinos  for  the 
opportunity  to  defend  them.  Accelerated 
burden  sharing  would  see  the  Japanese 
and  Korean  figures  significantly  in¬ 
creased.  the  Philippine  situation  read¬ 
justed.  Other  likely  initiatives  under  an 
accelerated  burden- sharing  option  might 


Include  ?stablishlng  a  combined  (iJ 
Japan-ROK  milllary  committee  or  con 
nmnd  to  defend  Nt)rtlieast  Asia,  grant ii 
ROK  control  of  the  Combined  Foret 
Command,  fostering  Increased  ASEA 
military  cooperation,  and  promotif) 
more  US-Asian  military  c oprotluction  ai 
rangements.  These  initiatives  wouf 
prompi  more  Asian  involvement  in  Asia 
defense  but  retain  US  linkage. 

Option  4:  /uans  Control.  Arms  <011 
trol  is  a  “menu"  with  numerous  pos 
sibillties  on  flie  agenda.  However,  it  i: 
worth  noting  that  there  have  Ijeen  lev 
actual  arms  control  negotlat'ons  or  ar 
rangements  in  East  Asia.  Compared  tc 
Europe,  where  both  super|jower  anc 
European  amis  control  discussions  and 
agreements  are  common.  East  Asia— 
which  is  heavily  armed — has  seen  almost 
nothing  of  arms  control  so  far.  N-verthe- 
less.  likely  elements  in  a  serious  Asian 
arms  control  option  would  Include  asym¬ 
metrical  US-Soviet  force  reductions,  con¬ 
fidence-building  and  tension-reduction 
measures,  and  restraint  in  provisions  of 
arms  to  allies  and  friends,  A  Sea  of  Japan 
anns  control  regime  Is  another  candidate, 
as  would  be  a  peace  treaty,  force  reduc¬ 
tions.  and  no  niuleiu'  wea|X)ns  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  Also  being  talked 
alxiut  are  the  neutralization  of  Cambodia, 
ihe  establishment  ol  a  South  China  Sea 
regime,  and  other  nuclear-free  zones.® 

Option  5:  Major  United  States 
Retrenchment.  Giving  up  US  basing  in 
Japmi  and  Korea,  as  well  as  losing  our 
Philippine  facilities,  would  define  a  major 
US  retrenchment.  Obviously,  it  is  the 
most  extreme  proposal  among  the  group. 
It  would  leave  Hawaii  as  the  only  major 
US  military  position  in  the  entire  Pacific 
and.  with  the  e.xception  of  Guam, 
eliminate  all  US  forward  basing  in  Ihe 
area.  Wfiile  our  five  alliances  in  Asia 
miglit  still  remain  "on  the  books.”  their 
credibility  would  clearly  suiter.  Tlie  US 
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Navy  periodically  visit  Japan  and 

Singapore,  but  there  would  be  no  per¬ 
manent  forward  deployed  US  forces  or 
equipment  In  the  Pacific  otlier  than  on 
Guam. 


What  Kind  of 
Future  East  Asia? 

Before  we  can  evaluate  the  utlltty  of 
these  various  policy/ strategy  options  for 
US  interests  tn  East  Asia,  It  is  necessary 
to  tliink  about  long-term  future  alterna¬ 
tives  for  Uie  region.  As  tlie  East  Asia 
Strategic  Initiative  is  being  implemented, 
and  the  Pliilipplne  base  negotiatlcns  wind 
down,  the  time  is  ripe  to  speculate  on 
Asian-Paclflr  “futures"  and  what  the  US 
can  and  should  do  to  help  bring  them 
about  or  adjust  to  them.  Critical  here  will 
be  thinking  and  planning  by  the  US- 
CINCPAC  and  the  Department  of  State 
East  Asia  Bureau,  since  they  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  agencies  involved  tn  Pacific  develop¬ 
ments  and  the  official  “stewards"  of 
American  interests  in  East  Asia.  Within 
the  US  government,  USCINCPAC  and 
State  have  the  most  expertise  about  the 
region  and  are  the  most  appropriate 
agencies  for  informing  the  rest  of  the 
government,  and  the  American  public, 
about  future  trends  and  power  relations 
in  Asia  as  they  affect  US  interests. 

One  way  of  designing  an  effective  long¬ 
term  US  policy/strategy  for  East  Asta  is 
to  look  at  the  kinds  of  Asian  futures  and 
developments  we  do  not  vant  to  see 
occur — the  dangerous  changes  or 
“strategic  nightmares"  which  would  de¬ 
stabilize  the  region  and  harm  US  inter¬ 
ests.  In  this  regard  a  1990  Rand 
Corporation  study  is  particularly  useful.'* 
Our  discussion  now  elaborates  on  trends 
identified  iiT  the  Rand  study  and  on  other 
developments  which  would  be  dangerous 
to  East  Asia  and  US  interests. 


1 .  Rupture  of  tlie  US-Japanese  alliance. 

"Tlie  US-Japan  relationship  remains 
the  critical  linchpin  of  [US)  Aslan  security 
strategy."'"  Japan  anchors  the  US 
strategic  position  in  *he  region  the  US  is 
Japan's  largest  trade  partner,  and  tlie  two 
countries  togetlier  account  for  oi  er  30 
percent  of  global  trade.  A  breakdov  a  in 
the  alliance  or  relationship  will  frighten 
East  Asia  and  set  in  motion  uncontrolled 
events  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  A 
breakdown  might  be  based  on  or  in¬ 
fluenced  by: 

•  Rise  to  power  in  Tokyo  of  an  ultra 
left-wing  or  right-wing  government. 

•  Economic  warlare  between  the  US 
and  Japan. 

•  Loss  of  US  credibility  due  to  a  major 
military  retrenchment  possibly  followed 
by  Japanese  rearmament  or  development 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

•  A  far-ranging  Japanese-Soviet 
detente. 

2.  The  rise  of  an  expansionist  China  or, 
altematively.  China's  descent  into  chaos. 

China’s  stability  and  development  af¬ 
fect  all  of  East  Asia.  Historically,  when 
China  has  been  in  chaos  tlie  otlier  major 
countries  in  the  area  have  been  impacted. 
A  dange'^ous  China,  whether  expan¬ 
sionist  or  unstable,  might  be  prompted 
by: 

•  Overthrow  of  the  centrists  by  either 
the  military  {possibly  aligned  with  Soviet 
hardliners)  or  by  new  post -Maoist  radi¬ 
cals. 

•  Rekindling  of  a  Sino-Soviet  alliance. 

•  A  Chinese  move  against  Taiwan,  or 
a  mishandling  of  the  Hong  Kong  or  Macao 
reversions. 

•  Collapse  of  the  Chinese  economy. 

3.  Revival  of  the  Soviet  ilireat. 

Gorbachev’s  eastern  policies  have 
l^egun  to  benefit  the  Soviet  position  in 
Asia  without  harming  US  or  allied  inter- 
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ests.  Tlie  so-called  end  ol  the  cold  war  In 
Asia  has  not.  however,  seen  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  reduction  In  Soviet  military 
capahilities.  While  there  have  been  some 
Soviet  force  reductions  on  the  Chinese 
border  and  retirement  of  obsolete  equip¬ 
ment.  force  modernization  continues. 
Should  new  Soviet  leaders  threaten  US 
interests  or  renew  tensions  in  Asia,  the 
entire  region  would  be  affected.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  developments  could  aid  such  a 
scenario: 

•  The  overthrow  of  Gorbachev  or  nul- 
lllfcation  of  his  earlier  policies. 

•  The  Japanese  succumbing  to  Soviet 
blandishments . 

•  US- Soviet  arms  control  agreements 
that  so  reduced  forces  or  restricted  their 
movements  that  US  or  allied  Interests 
were  damaged. 

4.  A  new  Korean  war  or  Instability. 

A  new  conflict  on  tfie  Korean  Penin¬ 
sula.  or  major  Instability  In  North  or 
South  Korea,  would  threaten  the  com¬ 
posure  of  all  Northeast  Asia.  The  penin¬ 
sula  remains  a  military  flashpoint. 
Dangers  could  occur  as  a  result  of: 

•  Preemptive  war  by  either  the 
Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea 
(DPRK)  or  the  ROK. 

•  Radical  revolutions,  mlUtaiy  coups, 
or  prolonged  succession  struggles  in 
North  or  South  Korea. 

•  Advent  of  a  “now  or  never"  psychol¬ 
ogy  In  Pyongyang. 

•  Accidental  war.  possibly  via  a 
nuclear  mistake. 

•  North  Korea’s  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

5.  Closure  of  the  Malacca  Straits. 

With  at  least  half  of  Pacific  seaborne 
trade  and  much  of  Its  military  trafllc 
utilizing  the  straits.  Instability  In  Sin¬ 
gapore,  Malaysia,  and  especially  In¬ 
donesia  could  be  very  damaging  for  the 
straits  area.  Closing  of  the  straits  could 
be  provoked  or  aided  by: 


•  Serious  instability  in  Indonesia, 
whether  via  a  new  armed  leltisi  uprising 
or  Muslim  fundamentalist  aclton. 

•  A  radical  Malaysla-lndonesia  al¬ 
liance  bent  on  taking  control  of  the 
straits. 

•  Terrorist  activity  aimed  at  disrupting 
shipping. 

•  Hostlliiles  in  the  Spratly  Island  area 
spilling  over  Into  the  straits  area. 

6.  Other  dangerous  Southeast  Asian 
developments. 

A  serious  threat  to  Tliailand  and/or 
the  breakdown  of  Philippine  stability  are 
two  developments  which  would  ripple 
across  Southeast  ,4sla  and  harm  US  In¬ 
terests.  Arms  races  in  the  area  also  en¬ 
danger  stability.  PYoblems  mlglit  be 
exacerbated  by: 

•  Continuing  intractability  of  the 
Cambodian  conflict,  creating  more 
refugees  and  prolonged  Vietnamese/ 
Chinese  meddling. 

•  A  renewed  Vietnamese  threat  to 
Thailand. 

•  A  rise  to  power  in  Manila  of  the 
extreme  left  or  extreme  right. 

•  Substantial  anU- Americanism  In  the 
Philippines. 

•  Arms  races  among  the  ASEAN 
states. 

•  Introduction  of  chemical,  biological, 
or  nuclear  weapons  or  technology  into 
Southeast  Asia. 

7.  Unwise  arms  control  agreements. 

The  Soviets  have  consistently  sought 
to  restrict  and  erode  US  military  presence 
and  flexibility  In  the  Asian-Pacific 
theater.  Essentially  a  land  power  with 
shrinking  military  budgets  and  re¬ 
sources,  the  USSR  under  Gorbachev  has 
sought  to  trade  off  its  force  reductions  for 
comparable  reductions  and  base  closings 
by  the  United  States.  Soviet  proposals 
include  force  "freezes."  “nonaccess" 
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zones,  antisubmarine  warfeire-tree  zones, 
exercise  contralnts,  “standoCT  zones,  and 
limits  on  US  forward  basing."  Develop¬ 
ments  which  could  provoke  unwise  arms 
control  agreements  Include; 

•  A  far-ranging  Japanese-Soviet 
detente. 

•  An  Invigorated  Soviet  peace  oflenslve 
In  Asia. 

•  A  nuclear  accident  In  Asia. 

•  Radical  left  governments  In  Tokyo. 
Beijing,  or  Seoul. 

•  Arms  control  negotiations  that  leave 
the  Soviets’  land  presence  and  reinforce¬ 


ment  capability  Intact  while  eroding  US 
naval/alr  access  to  the  area. 

There  are  other  potentially  damaging 
trends  In  East  Asia’s  future,  but  these 
seven  should  be  sufllcienl  to  provoke 
critical  long-term  thinking  and  planning 
In  the  US  government.  USCINCPAC  and 
the  State  Department  need  to  define 
those  scenarios  and  the  “potential  paths 
leading  to  them."'^  These  kinds  of 
scenarios  and  contributing  events  should 
provide  a  basis  for  long-term  policies  and 
strategies  taken  to  avoid  or  prepare  for 
these  possibilities. 
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I 

Chapter  5 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


THE  previous  considerations  of  historic 
United  States  Interests  In  East  Asia,  and 
the  current  and  foreseeable  challenges  to 
those  Interests,  strongly  point  to  an  Im¬ 
portant  US  role  in  East  Asia’s  future.  As 
the  region  experiences  critical  changes  In 
the  next  10  to  20  years.  US  policy  and 
security  plarmers  need  to  get  out  in  front 
of  events  and  work  to  actively  shape  the 
regon’s  future.  FYom  that  perspective, 
various  near-term  and  long-term 
pollcy/strategy/force  options  can  be  seen 
in  a  new  light.  Either  they  will  help 
produce  a  desired  East  Asian  future  or 
they  will  contribute  to  undesirable,  even 
dangerous,  trends.  Since  avoiding 
strategic  nightmares  becomes  the  ul¬ 
timate  regional  and  contextual  criteria  for 
US  options,  describing  those  nightmares 
and  the  paths  and  scenarios  by  wiilch 
they  could  occur  is  the  kind  of  critical, 
candid  thinking  and  planning  that  must 
precede  the  choice  of  options.  Choosing 
pollcy/strategy/force  options  that  avoid 
the  strategc  nightmares  and  encourage 
positive  long-term  Asl2in-PaclQc  futures 
is  then  the  basic  action  choice.  In  short, 
fashioning  an  East  Aslan  structure  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  stability  should  be 
the  long-term  United  States  goal  In  the 
region.  Such  an  East  Aslan  future  would 
have  as  Its  components: 

•  A  quadrilateral  balance  of  power  In 
East  Asia,  among  the  big  four  countries, 
emphasizing: 

••  A  stable  China  that  Is  Increas- 
Ingy  market-oriented  and  politically 
pluralistic. 

••  A  cooperative  Soviet  Union 
whose  Far  Eastern  territories  are 


engaged  with  East  Asia’s  pros¬ 
perity. 

••  A  nonideologlcal  Japan, 
security-partnered  with  the  United 
States  and  contributing  to  East 
Asia’s  prosperity. 

••  A  confident  United  States  that 
has  military  flexibility  and  access  to 
both  Northeast  Asia  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

•  A  less  dangerous  Korean  Peninsula 
where  force  redeployments  and  then 
reductions,  arms  control  agreements, 
and,  ultimately,  a  permanent  peace 
treaty,  also  encourage  a  nuclear-free 
area. 

•  A  neutralized  Cambodia  which,  wltli 
sufficient  International  guarantees  and 
prohibitions  on  outside  arms  flows, 
recovers  and  prospers  under  a  stable 
power-sharing  arrangement  In  Phnom 
Penh. 

•  A  broadening  ASEAN  security  role  In 
Southeast  Asia  In  which  enhanced 
military  Interoperability,  exchanges,  and 
combined  training  exercises  become  the 
norm  while  prohibitions  are  put  In  place 
on  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear 
weapons. 

•  Continued  US  security  access  to 
both  Northeast  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia, 
such  that  the  US  both  plays  the  regional 
“balancer"  role  and  maintains  its  logistics 
and  operational  linkage  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

•  Arms  control  agreements  that  focus 
on  decreasing  the  letJiallty  and  dangers 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula,  on  moving  from 
violence  to  peaceful  competition  In  In- 
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dofhina.  and  on  putting  a  cap  on 
weapons  going  to  the  ASEAN  states 
wlttioiit  restricting  essential  US  military 
access  to  and  llexlbilily  in  tJie  East  Asia 
region. 

Ttiis  kind  ol  long-term  structure  ol 
per.ve,  prosperity,  and  stability  in  EasI 
Asia  relntorces  US  interests  and  the  tn- 
terests  of  the  region  at  large.  A  iiilure 
East  Asia  of  this  kind  becomes  a  road  nuip 
and  releient  by  which  near  tenn  and 
long-term  US  polic\’/strategy/lorce  op¬ 
tions  miisi  he  evaluated. 


Evaluating  US 

Policy/Strategy/Force  Options 
against  the  Futme 

One  of  the  options  presented  eadier  in 
this  section,  namely  Optloti  .5,  “Major 
United  States  Retrer.cnment,''  clearly 
works  agaiirst  Fast  Asia’s  future  stability 
and  prosperity,  promotes  dangerous 
trendo,  and  is  Inconsistent  with  US  global 
Interests.  By  leaving  both  Nortlieast  Asia 
and  Southeast  Asia.  Lire  US  would  create 
major  security  vacuums  in  the  region  and 
throw  developments  open  to  destabilizing 
competition  between  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Without  the  American 
security  presence,  fears  would  multiply 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and  in  the 
ASEAN  area.  Tlie  American  departure 
would  likely  prompt  subregional  arms 
races  and  other  dangerous  unilateral  ac¬ 
tions. 

Option  2,  "Leave  the  Philippines,"  while 
not  as  damaging  as  Option  5.  carries 
risks  to  Southeast  Asia's  stability, 
reduces  tlie  US  deterrent  capability,  and 
opens  security  vacuums  in  that  area  into 
which  Chinese  and  Japanese  power,  or  a 
relnvlgorated  Soviet  Union,  might  return. 
As  a  Hudson  Institute  commentary  ar¬ 
gued. 


All  Aj»m*h«  ati  wltJicirawal  <  ouU!  le.iH  to  the  rts**  oi 
re^onal  powers  and  a  destabilizing  naval  anus 
ra4-e  In  the  region.  Ulstoiit  a)  antagonisms  nhike 
the  ASKAN  nations  most  coint'rned  about 
vhipan  - fears  fed  by  US  p4>ll<  ies  pressnrlnjJ 
Japan  to  assume  a  larjje  tiefensi'  n»le.  Ihil  tfiey 
are  also  <  oiu  eriied  about  the  ra^*ld  /growth  of 
tJiincse  and  Indian  naval  powers 

The  United  States  witl  not  stay  in  any 
country  where  it  is  not  wanted.  However, 
there  are  indications  from  the  Philippines 
that  some  leaders  there  do  understand 
the  requirements  of  regional  security  and 
see  the  utility  of  a  continuing  long-term 
US  military  pre.sence  In  the  island?; — per¬ 
haps  until  ASEAN  evolves  into  more  '^1  a 
security  organization.^  As  a  Detense 
Department  report  stated, 

U.S.  pres  nee  In  the  Thlllpplnes  clearly  ser¬ 
ves  U  Z.  and  Philippine  Interests  hxnfotici  <  (»n- 
faJiinient  of  the  Soviet  Union  leniphasls  added), ' 

Tliailand  and  Singapore  are  helping  the 
US  redistribute  some  of  its  security 
responsibilities  and  its  presence  in 
Southeast  Asia.  H  the  US  pulls  out  of  the 
Philippines,  whether  because  negolia- 
ttons  tor  the  use  of  Clark  and  Subic  Bay 
facilities  fail  or  because  tlie  damage  in- 
lllcled  by  Mount  Pinatubo  is  loo  great, 
some  further  redistribution  of  that 
presence  in  the  subregion — on  a  rotation¬ 
al  or  training/ exercise  basis — seems  pos¬ 
sible.  In  the  breech.  It  will  help  to 
preclude  (if  not  guarantee  the  absence  of) 
security  vacuums  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Nevertheless.  US  policy  should  be  lo  stay 
In  the  Philippines  as  long  as  possible,  and 
to  multilateralize  the  security  presence  at 
Subic  and  Clark  and  elsewhere  in 
SouUieast  Asia,  either  via  more  ASEAN 
military  participation  or  by  making 
limited  US  redeployments  out  to  Sin¬ 
gapore  and  Thailand,  or  botfi.^  And  the 
US  military  can  and  should  do  more  to 
reduce  military  personnel's  otf-duty  of¬ 
fenses  to  Filipino  sensitlvllies. 

Tlie  other  three  options  presented  ear¬ 
lier  contain  Ixith  benefits  and  risks  lo 
long-term  US  interests  and  Asia's  future. 
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For  example.  Option  1,  (he  “East  Asia 
Slraie^iy  inlilallve,"  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  primarily  by  conjrresslonal 
budf*et  pressures  and  some  burden 
sharing  notions.  Yet  It  Is  dltllcult  to  see 
how  budget  reasons  can  be  compelling  </r 
should  drive  strategy  In  a  huge,  and 
strategic,  geographic  expaiise  like  the 
Pacillc,  which  no  longer  has  any  US 
strategic  bombers  (another  congressioiud 
dec'isicn  laJc  lor  buaget  and  political 
reasons)  and  where  only  6  perc-ent  ol  US 
militaiy  personnel  are  now  stationed. 
Tlie  implied  EASI  projections  ot  reduc¬ 
tions  to  possibly  under  100,000  US 
troops  by  the  end  ol  tills  century  are 
troubling.  Ihe  United  States  has  not  had 
a  force  presence  lower  tlian  130,000  in 
East  Asia  since  1940.  Planners  iuid  Con¬ 
gress  need  to  recognize  that  the  US 
economic  slake  in  East  Asia  is  enonnous 
and  is  increasing,  not  decreasing. 
Moreover,  as  the  lonner  director  ottiie  US 
National  Security  Agency  wrote  in  the 
winter  of  1988-89;  “No  state  in  the  world 
rivals  the  USSR  in  Its  comtiination  of  size, 
sophistication,  and  command  and  con¬ 
trol  of  military  forces."'’  It  is  not  pru¬ 
dent — strategically — to  further  erode  (he 
US  deterrent  and  war-flghtlng  ability  and 
presence  in  East  Asia  as  long  as  Soviet 
capalnlities.  North  Korean  intentions,  and 
the  stability  of  the  Indochina  and  Soutli 
China  Sea  areas  remain  unchanged,  un¬ 
knowable,  and  uncertain.  Consider  this 
Hudson  Institute  commentary,  lor  ex¬ 
ample,  about  US  planning  toward 
Southeast  Asia; 

.Soviet  oilsiti  Cam  Iliiiili  Hay  are  pi  r(ii<  table  ami 
irrelevant  to  Ameriean  interests  In  -Soi i tliea.sl 
Asia  ....  Willie  .Soviet  rcduelioris  txMieflt  U.S 
Intere.st.s,  they  don’t  Jii.stlfy  a  major  US  rednetion. 
A  US  pre.senee  In  Southeast  Asia  prer  eded  and 
t.s  Independent  of  the  .Soviet  presenr  e.  Ameriean 
Interests  In  the  region  are  growing:  new  i  lial- 
lenges  are  appearing  [emplia.sis  addedl.** 


Hv  t'tiiilrasl,  some  tuiiioveis  ol  US 
roles  and  missions  lo  the  South  Koreans 
and  the  Jtifianese  sc'em  to  nutke  politiial 
sense  in  ;t  regional  context.  Fiom  "a  learl 
ing  to  a  Slippolling  role"  is  the  t  iirrent  US 
charac  lerizanon  for  set  urlly  relations 
wilh  South  Korea/  As  lonu  as  that  turn 
over  is  r’onducted  caretully  and  veiy 
gradually,  and  ROK  elenuMits  do  not  se<- 
it  as  a  green  light  for  independent  action 
against  tlie  UPfiK,  it  can  continue,  tint 
it  alsocan  ies  riSKs  mat  f'vongy  ani;  uiiL,iit 
mis)udge  US  intentions.’’  When  the  liist 
phase  of  EASI  brings  American  milii.uy 
personnel  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pat  ilie 
down  to  128.000,  tlie  US  will  Ix'  at  (lie 
minimum  force  striictiire  neces.sary  to 
maintain  its  credibility  while  underwrit¬ 
ing  stability  in  the  region.  Anything  less 
contributes  to  a  lack  ol  conlidciu'e  in  tlie 
United  Stales  and  could  set  in  motion 
other  dangerous  (rends. 

Option  3.  “Accelerated  Burden  .Shar 
ing,"  has  some  advantages  that  should  be 
built  into  long-term  US  planning  for  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  It  should  not  jeop¬ 
ardize  stability  or  US  access  to  (he  aiea. 
Moreover,  our  allies'  :ind  friends’ 
prosperity,  compared  to  cont inning hetixy 
US  global  security  resjionsibilities.  com¬ 
pels  higfier  Asian  levels  ol  eflort  in  the 
trans  pacific  security  equation.  Tliis  is. 
however,  a  delicate  process; 

W<»  must  jivoiri  tlir  temptation  to  “derree"  tlial 
<  ertnin  lcv<*ls  of  (other  roiinlries  J  Ciross  National 
Prodiu  1  or  other  speciric  c  rlierla  are  a  “fair  share" 
of  the  defense  ((xst  sharing.  Ahllimeti(  formulas 
tor  Increases  based  solely  the  premise  that 
there  are  si^ntnraiit  Irade  imhalanies  .  .  .  will 
likely  be  met  with  stiff  resistant  e  * 

Moreover,  burden  sharing  involves  more 
than  simply  financial  compensation 
among  allies  or  olfsetting  (he  cost  of  U.S 
protection  and  presence.  Chimiit  US 
policy  toward  Japan  on  maintaining 
militaiy  interoperability  and  technical  in- 
terdependenc e  nmkes  sense,  although 
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there  have  been  problems  with  US  and 
Japanese  consistency.  As  we  have  seen, 
keeping  Japan's  security  tied  to  the  US  Is 
a  key  element  of  a  stable  East  Aslan 
future.  Toward  Japan,  the  US  stresses 

the  lniportan»-e  of  maintaining  Interoperability  In 
our  weapons  systems  by  encouraging  maximum 
ptxM  urement  from  the  U.S..  Increasing  technol¬ 
ogy  flowback.  and  dlscouragliig  the  development 
of  non-complementary  systems. 

On  the  Korean  side,  the  US  is  puslilng 
Seoul  to  Increase  Its  share  oi  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  supporting  US  forces  In- 
country.  Specific  emphases  are  on  the 
ROK  assuming  more  Indigenous  labor 
costs,  helping  US  forces  relocate  out  of 
Seoul,  and  Increasing  ROK  contributions 
to  military  construction  costs. '  ‘  Regard¬ 
ing  the  Philippines,  while  there  is  no 
reverse  flow  of  Filipino  burden  sharing 
with  the  US.  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  (GOP)  does  provide  land 
and/or  harbor  space  at  two  Important 
bases:  in  Manila’s  view,  this  Is  a  major 
concession  to  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Raul 
Manglapus  addressed  the  Issue  in  a 
March  1988  speech,  “Accommodating  the 
US  Bases  1898-1991." 

By  offering  the  US  [use  of  Plilllpplne  bases).  It  H 
estimated  that  we  have  saved  that  <  ountry  bil¬ 
lions,  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  would  have  to  be  spent  to  replar^e  the 
facilities  with  additional  carrier  battle  groups 
and  communications  establishments. 

The  US  has  clearly  served  notice,  how¬ 
ever,  that  unrealistic  Philippine  expecta¬ 
tions  for  Increased  compensation  will  not 
be  met.  Richard  Armltage,  the  chief  US 
negotiator  In  the  1990-91  base  discus¬ 
sions,  commented  in  January  1991; 

In  the  unhappy  event  that  we  would  have  to  exit 
the  Philippines,  we  would  make  do.  fThc  bases] 
arc  valuable  to  us  (but|  they're  no  longer  Ir* 
replaceable. 

Going  into  the  February  round  of  talks, 
Armltage  stated: 


The  United  States,  as  a  Paclfit  power,  t  aji  sur¬ 
vive.  prosper  and.  when  faced  with  aggression. 

prevail  without  having  to  station  a  single  soldier, 

airman  or  sailor  on  Philippine  soil.  *** 

By  June  1991.  dlflerences  between  tlie 
two  sides  had  slgnlllcanUy  narrowed.  A 
possible  $700  million  per  year  ald-plus- 
grant-plus-debt-reductlon  agreement 
and  a  six-  to  nine-year  base  phaseout 
plan  seemed  on  the  hortzxjn,  prior  to 
Mount  Plnatubo's  eruption. 

Option  4  East  Aslan  “Arms  Centro!." 
Is  In  many  respects  die  most  interesting 
because  of  the  way  It  both  Illuminates 
and  affects  US,  Soviet,  and  other 
countries’  Interests.  Compared  to 
Europe.  East  Asia  has  paid  litUe  attention 
to  arms  control.'®  The  reasons  Include 
Asia’s  highly  diverse  land  and  sea  con¬ 
figurations.  Its  cultural  makeup  (wlilch 
often  operates  Inl'ormaUy).  and  the  sheer 
variety  of  conflicts,  not  just  East-West, 
around  the  region.  As  direct  US-Sovlet 
tensions  decline  In  East  Asia,  other  con¬ 
flicts  In  comers  of  the  region  make  them¬ 
selves  evident:'® 

•  The  Korean  Peninsula — stUl  ledially 
armed  and  pollUcally  antagonistic,  but 
e.xperienclng  an  opportune  foreign  policy 
environment. 

•  The  Sea  of  Japan — adjacent  to  die 
Soviet  Pacific  Fleet  headquarters,  and 
now  witnessing  negotiations  between 
Moscow  and  Tokyo  and  Pyongyang  and 
Tokyo. 

•  The  Slno-Sovlet  border — recendy  the 
focus  of  important  Chinese  and  Soviet 
force  drawdowns  and  confidence-build¬ 
ing  measures. 

•  Indochina — where  armed  conflict 
continues  as  diplomatic  pressure  seeks  to 
rechannel  the  violence  to  peaceful  com¬ 
ped  don. 

•  The  South  China  Sea/Spratly  Island 
area — where  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and 
the  Spratly  area  constitute  critical 
maritime  choke  points  and  resource 
zones  that  are  vulnerable  to  sabotage  and 
naval/alr  acdon. 
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Each  of  these  East  Asian  conflict  zones 
has  Its  own  peculiar  history,  force  com¬ 
plexities,  and  external  Involvement.  The 
ones  where  the  United  States  can  best 
play  an  arms  control  option  are  Korea,  the 
Sea  of  Japan.  Indochina,  the  South  China 
Sea.  and.  of  course,  directly  with  the 
Soviets. 

Korea 

The  peninsula  is  the  aiost  promising 
potential  arms  control  zone  In  East  Asia 
because  of  its  comparability  to  Europe, 
where  major  agreements  have  occurred. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Aslan  and  Pacific  Affairs  Richard 
Solomon  stated  In  January  1991 .  “As  the 
North-South  dialogue  proceeds,  there  Is 
great  potential  for  the  Koreans  to  apply  to 
their  circumstances  the  arms  control  ex¬ 
perience  gained  in  Europe."'^  And  the 
external  powers  can  also  help.  Two  criti¬ 
cal  actions  by  Moscow  and  Washington 
would  be  useful  on  the  Korean  Peninsula: 

1.  Heightened  pressure  by  Moscow. 
Tokyo,  and  Washington  to  make  North 
Korea  accept  International  Atomic  Ener¬ 
gy  Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  and  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  its  nuclear  facilities  at  Yongbyon 
comparable  to  US  influence  on  South 
Korean  nuclear  facilities  and  programs. 
(Japan  could  also  make  Its  eventual 
recognition  of  North  Korea  contingent 
upon  responsible  DPRK  nuclear  be¬ 
havior.)  Once  IAEA  compliance  has  been 
accepted  by  North  Korea,  the  US  and 
South  Korea  might  reward  Pyongyang 
with  an  announcement  of  a  nuclear 
weapons-free  South  Korea.*® 

2.  Agreement  by  the  US  and  USSR  not 
to  provide  more  advanced  offensive 
military  equipment  to  either  Korea  until 
a  permanent  peace  treaty  or  luiiflcation 
occurs. 

The  Sea  of  Japan 

In  the  aftermath  of  President 
Gorbachev's  mld-Aprll  1991  visit  to 


Japan,  Tokyo  and  Washington  need  to 
study  carefully  Soviet  proposals  lor  a 
“znne  of  cooperation"  In  the  Sea  of  Japan 
and  a  direct  Soviet -Japanese  “concrete 
dialogue  on  military  matters."*^  They 
could  complicate  US-Japanese  relations 
or  constrain  US  operational  flexibility  In 
the  absence  of  meaningful  Soviet 
capability  or  operational  reductions.  A*; 
a  recent  study  indicated. 

Potential  constraints  on  U.S.  military  fortes  tn 

Japan  whic  h  might  be  propcwcd  as  part  of  a 

Japan-UvSSR  Northern  Territories  agreement 

pose  a  more  varied  problem  for  USCINCPAC.  .  .  . 

The  Soviets  have  long  sought  (an  ability  to  con¬ 
strain)  U.S.  military  deployments  In  Asia  which 

is  unacceptable  to  the  US  on  botii  principle  and 
20 

merit 

While  avoiding  Gorbachev’s  call  for  US 
involvement  in  negotiations  between 
Tokyo  and  Moscow.  US  policy  mighl 
nevertheless  pledge  an  operational  “no 
Increase"  and  highlight  the  US  force 
reductions  under  the  East  Asia  Strategy 
Initiative.  These  actions  would  help  nur¬ 
ture  the  atmosphere  between  Japan  and 
tlie  USSR  while  preserving  US  Interests. 
Demilitarization  of  the  Northern  Ter¬ 
ritories  would  not  harm  US  interests, 
provided  that  It  did  not  extend  to  Japan’s 
main  islands  or  restrict  US  naval/alr  ac¬ 
tivity.^' 

Indochina 

US  policy  is  currently  promoting  a 
cease-fire,  demilitarization,  and  free  and 
fair  elections  In  Cambodia  under  UN 
auspices.”  Accordingly,  the  US  could 
consider  additional  measures: 

•  Provide  logstic,  administrative,  and 
economic  support  to  a  UN  peacekeeping 
presence. 

•  Consult  with  Moscow,  Hanoi.  Bei¬ 
jing,  and  Bangkok  on  reducing,  then  end¬ 
ing.  outside  military  assistance  to  all 
Cambodian  factions. 
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South  China  Sea/Malacca  Straits 

Any  US  arms  Initiative  in  tliis 

area  must  be  (actoreti  through  niir  poliey 
toward  ASEAN.  With  tlie  exception  of  tlie 
F’iiilippii'es,  the  ASEAN  states  have  con 
verted  tlietr  defense  doctrine  and  military 
buying  patterns  to  external  delense.’’ 
5iome  results  are  F-lti  buys  in  llialland. 
Singapore,  and  Indonesia,  and  Tornado 
and  Hawk  purchases  by  Malaysia. 
Cruise  missiles  and  submarines  are  also 
being  sought.  Thus,  in  an  area  bubbling 
with  territorial  ;md  economic  squabbles, 
the  lethality  of  anus  is  increasing.  Tlie 
US  can; 

•  Signal  its  desire  to  stay  in  tlie  area 
as  a  way  of  forestalling  security  vacuums 
and  arms  races. 

•  Seek  to  control  proliferation  ot  high 
technology  equipment  and  missile  tech¬ 
nology  into  ASEAN  states. 

•  Encourage  observation  ol  IAEA  and 
other  safeguards  against  development  or 
introduction  of  chemical,  biological,  and 
nuclear  weapons  into  the  area.*^ 

US-Soviet  Arms  Control 

Given  the  vastness  of  the  Pacific 
theater  and  the  comparatively  small  US 
force  presence  there,  US  access  and 
operational  flexibility  are  keys  to  main¬ 
taining  our  interests,  maintaining  the 
Japan-US  partnership,  and  heading  off 
dangerous  trends.  Despite  some  en¬ 
couraging  debate  in  Soviet  circles. noth¬ 
ing  so  far  in  actual  Soviet  behavior,  or  in 
the  emerging  East  Asian  security  en¬ 
vironment,  suggests  that  US  Interests  will 
be  served  by  acceding  to  Soviet  proposals 
to  limit  US  military  access  to  or  operation¬ 
al  flexibility  in  the  Western  Pacific.  As 
Ambassador  Richard  L.  Armltage  writes, 
“The  United  States  is  not  responsible  for 
Soviet  [problems  of  geographical  access  to 
the  Pacific]  but  only  for  maintaining  Its 
own  security.”^**  US  negotiators  must 
keep  in  mind  the  essential  geographic, 
mission,  and  capability  asymmetries  in 


Asia  lietween  the  continental  power  of  the 
USSR  and  the  miirilime/air  jxiwei  ol  the 
US. 

Nevertheless.  Ihei  e  is  a  case  to  be  m;ule 
lor  acting  in  ways  that  belp  nxliu  e  Soviet 
[fercepliuns  of  threats  from  the  US  and 
Japan. The  Jkiviets  arc  ligiiimately 
l  oiK  erned  alxiiil  protecting  their  SSBN 
fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Okhoisk.  delending 
VUulivostok.  simultaneouslv  having  to 
llglil  the  US,  Jajjan,  aiul  China,  and  a 
potential  US  "horizontal  escalation" 
strategy  linking  ditfereni  regions  ol  the 
world. 

Accordingly,  the  US  could  llrst  direct  a 
variety  of  shorl-lenn  confidence-building 
and  tension-reducing  measures  toward 
the  Siwiets  in  iJie  Pacific.  This  would 
mollily  botli  regional  and  congressional 
i  ritics.  Second,  we  could  carelully  test 
the  Soviets  on  long-term,  and  more  fun¬ 
damental,  structural  arms  control 
measures  in  the  area.  Short-term 
measures  include; 

•  Announcing  unilateral  reductions  In 
weapons  systems  or  platlonns  iJial  nuiy 
have  been  motivated  for  budget  reasons 
but  which  can  mollily  anli-US  sentiment. 

•  Reducing  the  chances  of  accidental 
confrontation  in  Uie  air  and  at  sea  (e.xpan- 
sion  of  the  1972  US- Soviet  agreement  on 
“Prevention  of  Incidents  On  and  Over  tlie 
High  Seas"  is  one  avenue). 

•  Nolltying  and  forecasting  among  all 
parties — the  Soviets,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
US.  and  the  two  Koreas — Intended  exer¬ 
cises  with  invitations  to  all  to  obseive. 

•  Pushing  the  Korean  dialogue  more 
energetical  ly. 

Long-term  strategic  measures,  carefully 
proposed  to  the  Soviets,  and  in  tine  with 
US  Interests,  might  Include;*’ 

•  Removal  of  US  nuclear  wea}X)ns 
reportedly  deployed  in  South  Korea  in 
return  for  a  verifiable  IAEA  nuclear 
safeguard  inspection  regime  on  the 
peninsula  and  a  peace  accord  between 
North  and  South  Korea. 
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•  A  trade-oil  between  reduced  Soviet 
naval  operations  in  the  Sea  ol  Japan  and 
diminished  US  antisubmarine  (ASW)  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  Sea  of  Okfiotsk. 

•  Retluctlon  of  tire  Soviet  nuclear  at¬ 
tack  subrirarlne  (SSN)  threat  to  US  carrier 
battle  liroups  and  Western  Pacific  sea- 
lanes  of  corruirutrlc^tJon  (SIX)C)  in  relurrr 


tor  a  reduc'ed  US  ASW  threat  to  Soviet 
SSBNs." 

Thus,  the  US  would  iirasp  the  publk 
relations  initiative.  Ire  seen  as  leasonalile, 
and  in  due  time  probe  the  possibilities  ol 
structural  bilateral  anus  control  in  hast 
Asia  ami  the  Pacific.  Table  1  siniinui- 
ri/.es  the  evaluation  of  the  policy/ 
strategy/force  options. 


Table  I 

EVALUATING  US  POLICYSTRATrGY'roHCE 
OPTIONS  IN  EAST  ASIA 


CRITERIA 

EASI 

LEAVE  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

ACCELERATED 
BURDEN  SHARING 

ARMS 

CONTROL 

MAJOR  US 
RETRENCHMENT 

CONSISTENT  WITH 

US  GLOBAL 

SECURITY  GOALS? 

YES 

NO 

YES 

VES 

NO 

MAINTAIN  US 

ACCESS  TO 

REGION? 

YES 

NO 

YES 

DEPENDS  ON 
EXTENT, 'SCOPE  OF 
AGREEMENTS 

NO 

PROMOTE 

STABILITY? 

phase  I  IS  OK 

RISKS  STABILITY  IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

UNLESS  US 
DEMANDS  ARE 
UNREASONABLE 

CBMs  OK  IN  SHORT 
TERM,  US-SOVIET 

TO  BE  EVALUATED 

NO 

DETER  WAR? 

PHASES  2  AND  3 

REDUCE 

DETERRENCE 

REDUCES 

DETERRENCE 

PROVIDED 
INTEROPERABILITY 
IS  MAINTAINED 

PROVIDED  US  AC¬ 
CESS/FLEXIBILITY  IS 

unhampered 

NO 

IF  WAR. 

US  PREVAIL? 

PROVIDEDPHASES 

2  AND  3  NOT 
IMPLEMENTED 

REDUCES 
LIKELIHOOD  OF 
PREVAILING 

PROVIDED 
INTEROPERABILITY 
IS  MAINTAINED 

PROVIDED  US  AC- 
cess/plexibility  is 
UNHAMPERED 

NO 

Recommendations 

This  study  documents  how  In  the 
course  of  200  years  the  United  States 
emerged  from  an  era  of  Yankee  traders  off 
China’s  coast  to  become  the  ultimate  ar¬ 
biter  of  East  Asia’s  prosperity  and 
stability.  Now,  with  resources  stretched 
thin  and  a  new  Asian-Pacific  region 
emerging,  American  decision  makers 
must  intellectually  reach  into  the  twenty- 
first  century  and  plan  for  tlie  kind  of  East 
Asian  regional  structure  we  want  to  en¬ 
courage.  Evaluating  current  US 
policy/ strategy/ force  options  for  the 
region  against  strategic  visions  and 


desired  futures  is  an  intellectual  and 
planning  exercise  with  practical  payolls. 
Not  doing  this,  and  not  doUig  It  on  a 
systematic  and  long-term  basis  within 
tlie  US  government,  intellectual  and  busi¬ 
ness  communities,  and  appropriate  con¬ 
gressional  offices,  will  guarantee  that  our 
policies  will  remain  reactive  and  Increas¬ 
ingly  at  file  mercy  of  events  or  single¬ 
issue  proponents  with  axes  to  gilnd.  11 
USCINCPAC,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  White  House  will  do  the  required  long- 
range  thinking  and  planning  for  this 
strategic  region,  and  if  they  will  discipline 
the  other  US  government  agencies  in¬ 
volved  with  East  Asia  to  Ibllow  a  <  oherent 
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vision  for  the  region's  future,  (lien  US 
Interests  have  a  good  chance  of  being 
realized  as  the  twenty-first  century  un¬ 
folds. 

From  the  kind  of  thinking  and  Imag¬ 
inative  planning  Uiat  this  study  advo¬ 
cates  comes  a  series  of  policy/ 
strategy/force  directions  already  sug¬ 
gested  In  the  preceding  sections.  Over 
die  next  10  to  15  years,  the  US  should: 

•  Plan  for  a  quadrilateral  balance  of 
power  In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
for  policies  which  promote  a  stable  China, 
retain  and  strengthen  the  US-Japanese 
security  partnership,  and  reward  the 
Soviet  Union  for  constructive  behavior 
while  keeping  the  US  military  presence  In 
the  area  at  very  near  current  levels. 

•  Promote  big  four  policies  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  whether  formal  or  In¬ 
formal,  which: 

••  End  the  introduction  of  new  of¬ 
fensive  weapons  and  technology  to 
both  Koreas. 

••  Emphasize  Korean  force  reduc¬ 
tions  and  confidence-building 
measures. 

••  Prohibit  acquisition  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  either  country. 

••  Encourage  a  permanent  peace 
treaty  between  Seoul  and  Pyong¬ 
yang. 

••  Sponsor  the  admission  of  both 
Koreas  to  the  United  Nations. 

•  Encourage  strong  UN  involvement  In 
a  Cambodian  cease-fire  and  neutraliza¬ 
tion  which,  with  big  four  and  ASEAN 
concurrence,  gradually  terminates  all 
outside  arms  flows  to  the  various  Cam¬ 
bodian  factions  and  provides  economic 


rewards  lor  peaceful  competition  ainoirg 
them. 

•  Encourage,  on  an  informal  basis,  a 
broadening  ASEAN  security  role  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  should  l>e  ctrm- 
parable  external  defense  doctrines  and 
equipment,  but  no  chemical,  biological, 
or  nuclear  capabililles.  Finally,  there 
should  be  multilateral  training  and  exer¬ 
cises  in  which  the  US  and  Australia  peri¬ 
odically  participate. 

•  Discourage  arms  control  arrange¬ 
ments  or  area  regimes  In  East  A'^i.i  nd 
the  Pacific  which  fundamentally  in hiirit 
US  military  access  to  or  llexlblllty  in  the 
area.  The  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  various  zones 
and  SLOCs,  are  to  US  support  of  North¬ 
east  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia  as  the 
Soviets'  Trans-Siberian  railroad  and  Far 
Eastern  territories  are  to  the  USSR.  How¬ 
ever.  the  US  can  pursue  equitable  and 
verifiable  arms  control  on  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  a  UN  preace  arrangement  In 
Cambodia,  and  control  of  weapons  and 
technology  going  into  the  ASEAN  states. 
Finally,  we  can  also  test  Soviet  sincerity 
regarding  serious  bilateral  structural 
arms  control  arrangements  In  the  Pacific. 

As  Rome  was  not  built  In  a  day,  so  trx), 
a  new  structure  of  preace,  prosfrerity,  aird 
stability  In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  will 
require  years  of  painstaking  Intellectual 
and  prollcy  efibrts.  But  It  Is  worth  tire 
effort  and,  frankly.  It  is  the  only  way  to 
realize  and  safeguard  United  States  Inter¬ 
ests  as  the  Astan-Paclflc  era  unfolds. 
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